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THUCYDIDES 1.27.1 


KopivOias pévery 


At the time of the disagreement between 
Coreyra and Epidamnus, which was the spark 
that kindled the Peloponnesian War, Corinth 
espoused the cause of Epidamnus and _ pro- 
claimed the sending of colonists to Epidamnus. 
It was provided that, if any one did not wish to 
sail with the first contingent of colonists, he 
might deposit fifty drachmae as an earnest of 
his intention to sail later, and thus be excused 
from sailing with the first group. Such very 
plainly is the meaning of the words of Thucy- 
dides (1.27.1): el 6€ Tus TO Tapaurixa wy 
weréxerv Bobderar THs 
amouklas, TevTnKovTa dpaxuas xatabévta Ko- 
pwOias pévery . . . . 

The notes of the editors on this passage show 
an unusual sameness. Kopuvias seems to have 
caused difficulty. The editors were all minded 
to regard the word as an adjective, to be joined 
with dpaxmas. But, they asked, why should it be 
specified expressly that a man in Corinth, mak- 
ing a payment in Corinth, must pay in Corin- 
thian drachmae? Corinthian coinage was, we 
know, plentiful. What other coinage would a 
Corinthian use’? So the editors felt obliged to 
write a note on KopuvOias. Classen’s'! note may 
be cited as typical: “In Korinth zerfiel der sil- 
berne orarnp ..., welcher nahezu den Wert 
eines attischen Didrachmon hatte, in drei 
Drachmen .. . .”’ It never seemed to occur to 
the mind of man that Kopuvias is a noun, in 
the partitive genitive, denoting place, and 
meaning ‘in Corinthian territory’. 

It is clear that the three decisive words in the 
passage quoted above are dpaxuas, wéverv, and 
KopivOias. We may discuss them in that order. 

Does Thucydides elsewhere, without reason, 
specify the kind of coinage? 

The pertinent passages are the following: 
3.17.3 THY Te yap Horeideray 
éppovpovv (ait@ yap Kal vanpérn Spaxunv 
éX\GuBave THs Nuépas) . .. .; 5.63.2 (said of 
Agis, after he had failed to take advantage of 
the opportunity to overpower Argos) .. . 
€BolXevov evOls dpyns TE 
oikiay atrov déxa puprace 


1See J. Classen, Thucydides, in the fourth edition ,by J. Steup 
(Berlin, Weidmann, 1897). 


dpaxuav 6.31.3 (said of 
Athens and the Sicilian Expedition) . . . 
vaurixov peyadats Tay Te 
Tpinpapxwy Kal THs TOU 
dnuociou dpaxuny THs TH ExaoTw 
duddvros . . . .; 7.27.2 (said of the pay of the 
Thracian peltasts who reached Athens too late 
to sail with Demosthenes to Sicily) 76 yap éxeuv 
mpos Tov THs Aexedeias 
Edaivero’ dpaxunv yap THs nuépas 
éxaoros . 

In none of these passages is there any specifi- 
cation of the kind of drachmae. The list could 
be increased several hundred times by citations 
from other authors and (especially) from in- 
scriptions, e.g. Inscriptiones Graecae 5.2.3, 
lines 21-237: elk <=€i> rip éroice, 
dvddexo dpaxmas Opdé€v, TO Eutov Tat 
70 6° Tots 

In two passages Thucydides, for very good 
reasons, specifies the standard of coinage. 

The first is 5.47.6, a copy of the treaty*® be- 
tween Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis: jv 6é 
tréova Xpdvov TH orpaTia 
Kai Kai TpEts dBodods 
Alyuvaious nuépas éxaorns, 5° inmet 
dpaxunv Aiyuaiav. Since we have here an in- 
ternational treaty, it is natural that the stand- 
ard of payment should be prescribed; some con- 
cession, perhaps, was made to the members of 
the alliance in the Peloponnesus. 

The other passage is 8.29.1 (Tissaphernes ful- 
fills his promise of rpogn for the Peloponnesian 
fleet):...6 Tiscadéprns . . . unvos Tpodnyr, 
vréorn €v TH Aakedaivon, és dpaxuny 
€xadoTw Tacats Tats vavol drédwKe.... 
Why does Thucydides use ’Arrixnv here? The 
reason would be quite obscure, or even wholly 
unknown, were it not for an interesting inscrip- 
tion‘, about ten years earlier in date, in which it 
is recorded that the Athenians decreed that all 
the members of the Delian League should use 


*Berlin, Reimer, 1913.—This inscription _is Number 654 in 
Edouard Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graecorum Exempla Sequence 
Potiora (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1923). Schwyzer’s work is the third edition 
of a work twice edited by Paul Cauer. Some peculiarities of la e 
in this inscription are discussed by Professor Carl Darling Buck, 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects, 134, 2 a, page 08 
(Ginn, 1928). 

3For this inscription see Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 4.46 
b =Inscriptiones Graecae 1%. 86, and Marcus , Greek His- 
torical Inscriptions to the End of the Fifth Century B.C., Number 
74, es 175-178 (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1933). 

‘See Tod (as in note 3, above), Number 67, pages 163-166. 
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the Attic standard of coinage, measures, and 
weights, and that all ‘foreign’ coins were to be 
turned in and exchanged for coinage of the 
Attic standard. Heralds were to be sent to give 
immediate notice of this action, éva pév émi 
Anomovtov, éva bé éxi ta éwi THS Opakns.... 
If this was done, and there can be little doubt 
that it was done, it is quite certain that Tissa- 
phernes could not have got hold of any coins 
except those of the Attic standard with which 
to pay the sailors of the Peloponnesian fleet. 
Thucydides, with his customary accuracy as to 
details, makes a note of this fact. There is some- 
thing dramatic, too—and ironic—in the picture 
of the Peloponnesian allies being obliged to ac- 
cept payment in the coinage of their foes. 

It is clear, then, that in 1.27.1 Thucydides 
had no occasion to specify Corinthian drach- 
mae, and did not do so. 

Does Thucydides use wévw without specifi- 
cation or limitation, as the editors think he does 
in 1.27.1? 

The transitive uses of wévyw need not detain 
us long. Examples of this use are recorded here 
briefly, only for the sake of completeness: 8.78 
vais .. . .; 4.124.4 Tovs 
mMévovres . . . 5.10.5 . . . Oi Gvdpes 
ov pévovow ovK pévery Tovs 
émuovras . . . . Compare also 1.142.1 Tov 
of Katpol ov peveroi, where we have 
the adjective peverot with a defining (objec- 
tive) genitive. 

There are three instances of peeve with éws: 
3.97.1 €xéNevov . . . wn pévery Ews Gv EvuTrar- 
res... . 5-35-4 MevorTes 
éws . . . Ta e€ipnuéva.. . .; 
6.77.2 pévouev Ews av Exaoro. Kata TOXELs 
. .. .? 

Very common is kata xwpav pévw, some- 
times with additional limitation, such as a 
dative with év. The examples, abridged as 
much as possible, are: 1.28.5 pmévery xara 
xwpav ....; 2.58.3 KaTa xwpayv pévorTes 
3.22.6 kara xwpav 
MéVOVTES; 4.14.5 KaTa xXwpav émi TH 
4.26.1 . . orparomedov . . . Kata 
xwpav euevev . 4.76.5 .. . ov 
Mevely KATA XwWPaY Ta TpaywaTa ... .; 7.49.4 
KaTa xwpav éuevov; 8.71.3 KaTa xwpay év TH 
Aexedeig Euevoy ... .; 8.86.3 rots operépors 
ait@y éxacro. xwpav pévovowr. 

Frequent also is limitation by an adverbial 
phrase. The most common phrase of this sort 
involves the dative with év. The instances are: 
1.62.3 év "OdbvOw pévery . . ...; 2.57.2 TH be 


éo Bodn TE xpdvov 
<éuewav’?> kal ynv wacay éreyov ... .; 
4.6.2 Muépas yap wévre kai déxa TH 
6.34.4 xaderov b€ Ev 
7.49.3 ovdevi TpdTw oi Edy 
8.30.2 oi 


rake peivar.. . 
apéoxey év alto pévery . . 
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5° €v . . . .; 8.71.3 Kai 
avros Kal of wer’ alrov Kata xwpav év TH 
Aexedeia Euevov, trois 6° OXiyas 
Tivas nuépas TH YH melvavras améweuper 
oixov .. . .;8.72.2 deloavres un . . . vauTLKOs 
ovr’ avros év T@ 
Koo . . . .; 8.99 ad finem karaiper és 
THY Kal peivas év aitn amoias 
H €& Nuépas ... .; 2.20.1 
mepi Te Tas “Axapvas .. . petvac 
kal és TO medio . ov . . 
2.89.9 mapa rats vavai 
. . . 3.96.2 <Anuoobérvns> ... aipet 

. Teixrov, éuevé re abrov, xai rnv delav ... 
és .. . awémeuwev .. . .; 4.100.4 
broya peyadny kai ne TOU TELxXoUS, WoTE 
undéva Ere abrov petvat, 
és Karaorhvar ... .; 4.105.2 Tov per 
BovAdpevor Tots EavTov THS tons Kal 
weréxovra pévery....; 4.118.4 Tade édoke 

. THS ExaTepous .. ., 
uev €v T@ Kopudaciw évros rhs Boudpados 
kal tov Towéws pévovtas... .; 5.65.5 Kal 6 
TO perrev. 

The accusative of duration of time is also 
found as a limitation of wévw, either alone, or 
combined with other limiting words. Instances 
of this have been seen in some of the preceding 
quotations. The remaining examples are as fol- 
lows: 7.50.4 (of Nicias at Syracuse, when 7 
épn mplv .. . Tpls évvéa nuépas .; 
2.101.6 Kal 6 wév Kai weélvas TpLaKovTa 
Tas TaGas Nuepas,... avexwpnoe... OLKOU 

8.28.1 Oi b€ . . . weivar- 
TES NuEpav wiav TH vorepaia . . . €BovXorTO... 
mrevoat . . . 6.74.2 Nuépas pelvavres 
Tpets Kai béxa of . . 

The use of wévw in the sense of ‘abide’, ‘stand 
one’s ground’, is familiar from early Greek liter- 
ature onward; in this use wévw is often found 
contrasted with getyw. Thucydides seems 
inclined to use as antonyms to péyw words 
like broxwp® or which are more 
suitable in describing military operations. The 
examples are: 4.10.5 . . . buas, 
ous OvTas ..., Kalavrovs viv TE Kal... 
Te KaLTO Xwplov; 4.10.2 
kal Ta TAELW pds nudv jv 
May Barov> yiyverai, 
be... éorat pn devos 
KwWAUVOVTOS . . . .; 4.12.2 TOV pevor- 
Twv Kal obdéy . 5.9.6 Ews 

. TOU TAEOV TOU pévovTOS .. . 
Thv btavoray ~Exovow ... .; 7.47.3 T@ obv 
Anuoobéver otk Ere xpHvar péverv, add’ 
kai un ... .; 
6.18.5 70 6€ dogadés, kal Hy TL TPOX WPT, 
kal ai vnes mapéfovow . . . .; 5.10. 
8-g ro .. . Eueve . 
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KAéwr, ws TO ot dtavovetro méverv, . . . 
... 5.73.4 ol yap Aaxedarmo- 
viol. . . Xpovious Tas maxas Kal BeBaious 
T@ TOLOUYTaL . . . . 

Three examples of what is essentially the 
same usage are not so patent at first sight, but 
they also belong here: 1.65.1 “Aptoreds . . . 
EvveBobdeve . . . Tots ExTAEVTAL. . 
Kal THY pevovTwr €ivac . . . . (here 
pevovtwv is contrasted with |i.e. 
Aristeus was willing to stand his 
ground in Poteidaea and defend the city); 
3.33.2 MéyaTo éyéveroun .. ., Kai... 
Tes Tas .. . . (here we have pévew of 
military activities; the antonym would be 
or as in the preceding 
example); 3.75.1 EbuBaoiv re éErpagce Kai 
ware Evyxwpnoa béxa av- 
dpas To’s airwwrarous Kpivat, ot ovKéTL 

, that is to say, the men did not stand their 
ground or await their trial, but made their es- 
cape before that: the sense is 
Kpiaw, add’ Epvyor>. 

In Plato, Crito we find the same contrast be- 
tween tapayévw and words like 

Sometimes pévw has the sense of ‘stay in 
place’, ‘hold firm’. This meaning of pévw is, of 
course, in fact the same as the meaning seen in 
the examples listed above. The slight shift in 
the English translation is due merely to the 
Greek context. The examples are: 2.84.2 7AmuUe 
yap <=Tav ov pevety THY 
taku... adda mpds addAndas 
Tas vais... <kal> ovééva xpovov navxacev 
a’rovs (Phormio expected that the rising wind 
would make it impossible for the enemy to 
keep their ships in the close array in which they 
had been, at the outset, purposely drawn up): 
5.40.2 €AmiCovres . . . , EL UN avTots ai 
mpos Aakedatwoviovs amovdai, rots ‘your 
"AOnvaiots Evupaxor ... .; 1.71.6 
mpoPipwr eivar pevoduer: 
ovre yap dv pera Baddouevo. . 
(the Corinthians declare their willingness, 
under proper conditions, to abide in the Spar- 
tan alliance, and to refrain from seeking allies 
elsewhere). 

In Thucydides there are three instances of 
the use of the participle of wévw (in the military 
sense of kara xwpav wévyw) in connection with 
another verb of military meaning: 8.96.4 9 
ay Ere wadXov THY TOALY EpoppodrTeEs 
el mévortes, ... Tas am’ ‘lwvias 
vats nvayKkacav ay BonOjoar ... .; 
6.34.5 MEVOVTES TOALOPKOLYTO Gv TELPwWMEVOL 
TE aAANV TapacKkerny 


Tovey Gv... .; 3.109.1 ... brw TpdTH 
wévwv .. Kal avaxwpav 
dtacwhnoerar . . 


It is clear from the preceding numerous 
quotations that, outside of 1.27.1, Thucydides 


does not use the verb wévw without some limit- 
ing expression except in the military or quasi- 
military sense of ‘stand firm’, ‘hold one’s place’. 
This is certainly not the meaning in 1.27.1. It 
follows, therefore, that in 1.27.1 Thucydides 
does not use wévw without a limiting word. 

The third word, KopivGias, requires but little 
comment. Thucydides very frequently uses the 
feminine singular of an adjective in -tos to 
denote a town and its surrounding territory. 
This statement may be confirmed by a glance 
at an index verborum to Thucydides, and it 
will suffice here to record the occurrence, in 

this use, of KopuvOia. The examples are: 4.42.1 

“AOnvator és KopivOiay éorparevoar 
4.45.1 of ’AOnvator Erdevoary .. . és 
Kpoppvava trys KopivOias . . . .; 8.10.3 abrovs 
Kopuvfias ... . 

Finally, we may note that the partitive geni- 
tive of place is common in Greek. It is found 
frequently in poetry, not so frequently in prose, 
but, if a writer of prose had any need to use it, 
he used it. It has become crystallized in many 
adverbs like rot and o’éayod, and in expres- 
sions like deftas and apuorepas, ‘on the right’, 
‘on the left’. Familiar examples of its use are 
Homer, Iliad 9.218-219 ab’ros . . . iter, 
Toixou Tov . . . .; Odyssey 21.107—109 
oin viv ovK yurn, Kar’ Axattéa yatar obre 
airns pedaivns; Aris- 
tophanes, Ranae 174 . 

In prose, of course, the partitive genitive of 
place is usually made more specific by the addi- 
tion of a preposition, but a writer of prose did 
not hesitate to employ the partitive genitive of 
place if he needed it. For example, in Plato, 
Symposium 182 B ras 6€ “lwvias Kai 
aig xpov vevoutorar Bap Ba- 
pos oixovo. ... ., "Iwvias and roAAaxod are 
both really partitive genitives of place. 

Thucydides uses the partitive genitive of 
place with considerable frequency, but most of 
the genitives that, in my judgment, belong 
here are explained by the editors as dependent 
on some other word in the sentence. A few 
examples among many in Thucydides are: 
1.36.2 <Corcyra> ths te yap ‘IraXias 
Kad@s mapa mov KetTaL . . . 1.100. 
3 mpooehBovr es 6€ THs Opakns <‘advancing in 
Thrace’> és pecoyeav drepOapnoar 
2.56.3 . ious KaTréXtTov THS ‘Ar. 
bvras év TH Tapadia ... .; 1.114.2 ol 
THs “Arrixyns és "EXevotva 
Opiace Badorres .. . . (‘making an inroad 
in Attica as far as Eleusis and on toward the 
Thriasian Plain... .’). Here is 
usually explained as a genitive limiting ’EXev- 
civa, but Opi@e suggests that it is a partitive 
genitive of place. But it is not worth while to 
argue about these instances, since an independ- 
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ent use of such a partitive genitive of place is 
found in Thucydides 5.83.4 xaréxAnoar . 
Makedovias <‘within the confines of Macedo- 
nia’> Ilepdixxay .. . . Editors usually, against 
all manuscript authority, emend, needlessly, to 
Makedovas. 

It is absolutely certain, therefore, from 
Thucydides’s use of the words dpaxun, 
and Kopivéias, that in 1.27.1 Kopuvéias 
means ‘to stay in Corinthian territory’. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
HArtForD, CONNECTICUT FRANK COLE BABBITT 


ALEXANDER AND THE WINTER 
OF 330-329 B.C. 


The correlation of the chronology of the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great with the ge- 
ographical position of the expedition from the 
beginning of 330 to the Spring of 327 has long 
presented great difficulties. Mr. W. W. Tarn! 
has shown very clearly that the winter of 329- 
328 was spent by the expedition at Zariaspa 
and that of 328-327 at Nautaca. Mr. Tarn does 
not believe that Alexander took winter quarters 
at all for 330-329. 

Since Mr. Tarn’s views are entirely in accord 
with Arrian’s account?, it is doubtful if anyone 
now would question them for the winters of 
329-328 and 328-327. There is nothing in Ar- 
rian, however, which might serve as a definite 
clue to the place at which Alexander passed the 
winter of 330-329. Wilcken® has suggested that 
Alexander’s long detour to the south left little 
time for winter quarters, especially since Alex- 
ander is supposed to have crossed the Hindu 
Kush Mountains early in 329. Beloch* and 
Kaerst® place Alexander in winter quarters for 
330-329 at the city of Alexandria, which he 
founded just south of the Hindu Kush, in the 
Koh Daman region. Mr. Hogarth® believed that 
Alexander wintered in Seistan. Recently Pro- 
fessor C. A. Robinson, Jr.? published his solu- 
tion of this problem. 

In order to allow Alexander to reach the 
Cabul valley by the middle of November, 330, 
and so to get conformity with the account of 
Strabo (15.2.10), Professor Robinson throws 
out the statement of Plutarch (Alexander 37) 
that Alexander allowed his army to rest for 

'‘W. W. Tarn, The Cambridge Ancient History, 6.390-395 (Cam- 
bridge: At the Univ ersity Press, 1927). 

*Arrian, Anabasis 4.7.1, 18.2. 

‘Ulrich 'Wilcken, Alexander der Grosse, 147 (Berlin and Leipzig, 
Quelle and Meyer, 1931). <For a review, by Professor Casper 


Kraemer, Jr., of the English translation of this work, a translation 
ne by G. C. Richards, see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 26.191- 192. 
C. K.>. 


‘Julius Beloch, Griechische Geschichte’, 3.2.319 (Berlin and 
Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1923). 

= Kaerst, Geschichte der Hellenismus, 1.430 (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1927). 

‘Dp. G. Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of Macedon, 217 (London, 
M urray, 1807). 

iCharles Alexander Robinson, Jr., When did Alexander Reach 
the Hindu Kush?, The American Journal of Philology 51 (1931), 22- 
3t. This is r rinted on pages 74-81 of Professor Robinson's mono- 
graph, The “Ephe merides of Alexander's Expedition (Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, 1932). <For a review, by Mr. 
ex of this monograph see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 28. 118. 


four months at Persepolis, and that of Arrian 
(3.22.2) which places the murder of Darius in 
the Attic month of Hecatombaeon. Professor 
Robinson maintains that Alexander left Perse- 
polis in late March. This view automatically 
advances the death of Darius to about the first 
of May, as opposed to the accepted date (late 
July). This makes it possible for Professor 
Robinson to maintain that Alexander reached 
the foot of the Hindu Kush in December, and 
took up winter quarters there, in accordance 
with the statement of Strabo (15.2.10). 

Careful examination of the evidence, how- 
ever, will serve to render Professor Robinson's 
thesis untenable, for the following reasons. 

(1) Mr. Hogarth, accepting Plutarch’s state- 
ment that Alexander remained four months at 
Persepolis, computed that the death of Darius 
occurred about the three hundredth day after 
the Battle of Gaugamela (or Arbela)*. This 
would coincide with the date which Arrian 
gives—the month of Hecatombaeon. Arrian 
(3.22.2) mentions aiso that Aristophon was 
then archon at Athens. Now in the preceding 
October, when the Battle of Gaugamela (or 
Arbela) was fought, Aristophanes was archon. 
This fact Arrian tells us in 3.15.7. Hence it 
follows that, if Darius had been murdered at 
any time previous to Hecatombaeon, 330, the 
event must have fallen in the archonship of 
Aristophanes rather than in that of Aristophon. 

(2) Then there is the matter of the reinforce- 
ments which Antipater sent from Greece* after 
the defeat of Agis, the Spartan king, in the Au- 
tumn of 331. These soldiers appear to have 
caught up with Alexander either just before 
the siege of Artacoana (Arrian 3.25.4), or im- 
mediately after it (Quintus Curtius 6.6.35). 
Arrian does not specifically state that the 
soldiers were sent by Antipater, but the simi- 
larity of his account with that of Curtius leads 
me to believe that both are speaking of the 
same body of troops’. Had Alexander left 


SHogarth, 289 (see note 6, above). 

‘aAntipater sent soldiers who had participated in the campaign 
against Agis which ended at Megalopolis. After the campaign ended, 
these soldiers, I believe, returned with Antipater to Macedonia. 
Later, after it appeared that all was quiet in the Peloponnesus, they 
were forwarded to Alexander. However, whether they sailed from 
Greece to Asia Minor or came from Macedonia across the Helles- 
pont, they could not have reached Alexander at Artacoana before 
October 

°Compare Arrian 3.25.4 ’AdéEavdpos 5€ duod 
Sivauw je éri Baxrpwy, iva 6 Pidurmos 6 Meveddov 
wap’ adixero Mndlas, €xwv Tobs Te imméas 
av iryeiro avrés, kal rods 


kai Tovs févous rovs *Avdpoud xov; Curtius (6.6. 35) Ab hac urbe 
< =Artacoana> digresso supplementum novorum militum occur- 
rit. Zoilus D equites ex Graecia adduxerat; III milia ex Ilyrico 
Antipater miserat; Thessali equites C et XXX cum Philippo erant: 
ex Lydia II milia et sexcenti, peregrinus miles, advenerant, CCC 
equites gentis eiusdem sequebantur. 

Curtius’s words ex Illyrico seem to mean either ‘I]lyrian soldiery’ 
or ‘soldiers from Illyricum’, perhaps troops that had been guarding 
the frontier at Pelium. If the latter interpretation is correct, then 
those troops could not have left their post until they were relieved, 
after the war with Agis, by troops from the campaign around 
Megalopolis. 

Arrian and Curtius are obviously speaking of the same body of 
troops, the soldiers that came from Antipater to Alexander. Anti- 
= — not have sent those soldiers to Alexander until Agis was 
subdu 
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Persepolis in March, the reinforcements from 
Antipater would never have been able to over- 
take him by the middle of July, as Professor 
Robinson maintains. 

A concrete example will illustrate this. When 
Alexander was at Babylon in November, 331, 
Amyntas arrived, bringing troops from Anti- 
pater. These troops must have been despatched 
before any warning of the campaign of Agis, 
which began in the early Summer of 331!°. It 
took them, then, at least five months to reach 
Babylon from Macedonia. The contingent 
which caught up with Alexander at Artacoana 
could not have left Macedonia!” before late 
November or December, and a conservative 
marching schedule would bring them to Alex- 
ander not earlier than October of 330. This 
would fit in very well with the scheme of 
Hogarth, according to which Alexander left 
Zadracarta in October!. Professor Robinson’s 
view makes no allowance for these considera- 
tions. 

(3) ‘‘There is not a shred of evidence in Ar- 
rian or elsewhere that Alexander spent a winter 
in Seistan’’, says Professor Robinson’. How 
are we to interpret the sixty days which, Cur- 
tius (7.3.3) says, Alexander spent among the 
Evergetae, a period which Professor Robinson 
himself includes in his chronological calcula- 
tions? If we assume with Hogarth that Alexan- 
der left Zadracarta in October, he would have 
reached the land of the Evergetae in December. 
December and January would then have been 
spent in Seistan, and in February Alexander 
would again have taken the field, as was his cus- 
tom, in winter, this time to campaign against 
the hill tribes, which were, in this case, those of 
the Candahar-Cabul district. That it was still 
winter Arrian (3.28.1), Curtius (7.3.11), and 
Diodorus (17.82.1-9) bear convincing witness. 

(4) Strabo’s words, (15.2.10), 
dia, might mean either the morning or the 
evening setting of the Pleiades. The preposition 
io itself may mean ‘about the time of’, just 
as well as ‘after the time of’. If we assume that 
Strabo here means ‘about the time’ of the even- 
ing setting of the Pleiades (April), then the 
theory that Alexander reached the Hindu Kush 
in March is just as logical as Professor Robin- 
son’s view, which makes the time of arrival 
November. 

Arrian’s account of the founding of Alexan- 
dria at the foot of the Hindu Kush suggests 
nothing more than a very short pause, perhaps 

Tarn, 445 (see note 1, above). The troops under Amyntas un- 
doubtedly were dispatched from Macedonia, since we know that 
Anspues was in Macedonia at this time (the early Summer of 331) 
and had to move into Greece to meet Agis and his Spartans. 

aSee note 8a, above. 

Hogarth, 296 (see note 6, above). 

12Robinson, Ephemerides, 76 (see note 7, above). 

<In_ The Loeb Classical Library version of Strabo, 7.145 
(1930), Professor Horace Leonard Jones translates the phrase by 
at the setting of the Pleiad . . . .’’ He does not indicate whether 


he thought of the morning setting or of the evening setting of the 
Pl es. C. K.>. 13] bidem, 79. 


a week or two. Strabo" is, in fact, the only 
author who mentions winter quarters at this 
point. Since, unless the evidence of Plutarch 
and Arrian together is disregarded, we can not 
believe that Alexander arrived here in time for 
winter quarters, the more practical course 
seems to be to call into question the authority 
of Strabo. He was not writing a history of 
Alexander’s expedition, and, when he examined 
the account of the unknown author who put 
Alexander's winter quarters in the Koh Daman, 
he did not have to consider the time element 
involved. 

More satisfactory and more in accord with 
the five ancient historians of Alexander is the 
following arrangement, which leaves untouched 
the accepted date for the death of Darius and 
agrees better than the scheme of Professor 
Robinson with the apparent chronological 
facts: Death of Darius, July, 330; Departure 
from Zadracarta, October; Arrival of rein- 
forcements from Greece, late October or 
November; Rest among the Evergetae, Decem- 
ber, 330, and January, 329; Campaigns against 
hill tribes, February; Arrival at the Hindu 
Kush, March; Crossing of the Hindu Kush, late 
March or April. 

That it was April when Alexander arrived 
north of the Hindu Kush is implied in Curtius 
(7.4.26). He speaks of the luxuriant vegetation 
of part of this country. Alexander, then, was 
there when the growing season was most im- 
pressive (April and May). In June, when the 
dry season had set in, he left Bactra for the 
Oxus, and suffered terribly from the drought 
and intense heat (Curtius 7.5.1-12). 


Gowanpa, New York Tom B. JONES 


IN THE WEREWOLF TRADITION 


Werewolves', or their equivalent, have not 
quite vanished from the earth. In his melo- 
dramatic recital to the guests at Trimalchio’s 
dinner party (Petronius, Satyricon 61-62) 
Niceros telis of the soldier (fortis tanquam 
Orcus) whose damaged neck, on the morning 
after his fiendish escapade, gave tell-tale ev1- 
dence of his lupine character. A similar dis- 
closure appears in a recent case in Spain, as re- 
ported in a brief news despatch from Barcelona 
(dated December 13, 1934), printed in The 
New York Times, December 23, 1934, under 
the caption Catalan Villagers Have Woman Ar- 
rested as Witch. In part this despatch reads as 
follows: 


Thirty-five residents of the town of Hospitalet, a 
Barcelona suburb, have signed a complaint before the 
local judge accusing one of their neighbors of being a 


MSee 15.2.10. 
10n the subject of werewolves see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 22. 


83-84, 25.183, 26.07-99, 207-208. 
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The complaint was lodged after ghostly figures in 
white and making strange sounds had been reported 
prowling about in the neighborhood. At some times, it 
was said, the figure made unintelligible voice sounds and 
at other times beat a gong. One woman averred that the 
figure had invaded her bedroom and that she beat it off by 
striking it with a broom. The next day the ‘witch’ was seen 
to have a bruised arm, she said’. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MiIppLETowN, CONNECTICUT JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 


A FLOATING ISLAND IN THE NILE 


To Professor Shero’s discussion of The Vadi- 
monian Lake and Floating Islands of Equa- 
torial Africa (THE CLassicAL WEEKLY 27.51- 
32)! may be added a brief passage contained in 
the Chorographia (or De Situ Orbis) of Pom- 
ponius Mela, whose work, written probably 
under the Emperor Claudius, is the earliest 
extant Latin treatise on geography. After sug- 
gesting several theories to explain the annual 
rise and fall of the Nile (1.52-54)? Mela adds 
(1.55): Alia quoque in his terris mira sunt. In 
quodam lacu Chemmis insula lucos silvasque et 
Apollinis grande sustinens templum natat, et 
quocumque venti agunt pellitur*. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that Apollo’s 
natal island, Delos, had the reputation in 
mythology of being similarly unstable‘. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
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VIII . 


The Harvard Theological Review—October, 
Notes on Torrey’s Translation of the Gos- 
pels, Ralph Marcus [‘‘The reviewer ventures 
to believe that the general arguments ad- 
vanced by Torrey in favor of his theory of 
the use of written Aramaic and Hebrew 
throughout the Gospels have been shown to be 
inconclusive; that the supposed instances of 
graphic error taken from the illustrations in 
Torrey’s essay and from the first half of 
Matthew as test-material have been proved 
erroneous or doubtful; and finally, that of the 
supposed instances of Semitisms, not neces- 
sarily involving the use of written Aramaic 
sources, but most probably based on oral 
traditions, only a small number, four out of 
eighteen, are convincing”’ |. 

The Illustrated London News—June 16, Un- 
exampled Designs in Gold Found at Gaza: 


*The italics are mine. 
'Compare also THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 27.78, 152. 
*Seneca also discusses this topic (Naturales Quaestiones 4.2.17 


30). 

%Compare with this Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones 3.25.8 (re- 
ferred to by Professor Shero). 

‘Compare THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 27.78, with the references 


there cited. 


Jewellry of the Days of the Shepherd Kings 
|six photographic illustrations and an ex- 
planatory note contributed by Sir Flinders 
Petrie. These objects had been found during 
his fourth campaign at Gaza]; June 23, 
Roumanian Civilisation of 2500-1800 B.C.: 
Discoveries That Reveal Phases of South- 
East European Prehistory, Dinu V. Rosetti 
[with sixteen photographic illustrations]; 
July 7, King Solomon’s Copper-Mines: Dis- 
coveries that Reveal the Source of Copper 
for Solomon’s Temple, Illuminate Biblical 
Allusions to the Promised Land, Identify the 
Capital of Edom, and Help to Date the 
Exodus, Nelson Glueck [with five photo- 
graphic illustrations]; July 14, The Grandeur 
That Was Assyria, Henry Frankfort [with 
seventeen photographic illustrations]; July 
21, The Golden House of Nero: Remarkable 
Discoveries at the Domus Aurea Built by the 
Notorious Emperor After the Burning of 
Rome in 64 A.D., Translated from a Descrip- 
tion Supplied by Alberto Terenzio [with one 
architectural diagram and ten photographic 
illustrations. ‘In 1931 the present Soprin- 
tendenza, under the direction of Professor 
Alberto Terenzio, turned its attention to the 
eastern wing of the Casa Neroniana (the 
most important one from the architectural 
point of view), and succeeded in uncovering 
much of the area... .’’]; August 11, Icons 
in Cyprus: Remarkable Byzantine and Post- 
Byzantine Paintings Discovered; The Cour- 
tailed Institute of Art’s Expedition to Study 
Paintings in Orthodox Churches of the Is- 
land, D. Talbot Rice [with thirteen pho- 
tographic illustrations]; August 25, Measures 
Against Drought 2600 Years Ago: King 
Sennacherib’s Thirty-mile-long Canal, which 
Brought Water from the Kurdish Mountains 
to Nineveh; The Monumental Canal-head, 
Henry Frankfort [with eight photographic 
illustrations. ‘‘It should be remembered that 
the canal has a width of sixty feet along the 
whole of its course and was paved all along 
with stone and provided with stone parapets 
nine feet wide’’]; September 1, Roman Fish- 
ing Methods Revealed in Mosaics; First or 
Second Century Mosaics From Leptis Magna 
Representing Fish and Angling Methods, In- 
cluding a Landing-net That Anticipated the 
Latest Modern Type, A. J. Butler [with four 
photographic illustrations and one _line- 
drawing. “*. . . the forked landing-net was in 
common use in Egypt on the Nile at that re- 
mote epoch, some 5000 years ago. It is there- 
fore an inescapable deduction that the Ro- 
man forked landing-net was only a copy or 
development of the Egyptian instrument, 
and it is almost certain that the Roman own- 
er of the Villa del Nilo either used a modified 
form of the Egyptian hand-net such as had 
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already become customary in the Roman 
angling world, or himself adapted the tradi- 
tional Egyptian form to a use corresponding 
to that of the modern angler’s landing-net by 
adding a short handle below the fork’’]; 
September 15, The New Tell El Amarna 
Discoveries: Interesting Additions to the 
Famous ‘“‘Amarna Letters’; Art Relics; and 
Records of University Life, Akhenaten’s 
Police System, with its ‘‘Flying Squad”’, and 
Royal Lion-Hunts, J. D.S. Pendlebury [with 
one reconstruction drawing, eight pho- 
tographic illustrations, and one pictorial re- 
construction]; September 22, The Tragedy 
of a Buried City Told By Its Ruins: Siege 
Works by Which the Persians Captured 
Dura-Europos in 256 A.D., Enslaving All its 
People; Dramatic Evidence of the Catas- 
trophe Revealed by Remains of the Besieging 
Army’s Mine and Ramp, Clark Hopkins 
[with one sketch-map, thirteen photographic 
illustrations, and three drawings. “*. . . The 
money in the pockets of the soldiers found in 
the mine was dated from 238 to 256 A.D. 
Five of the eighty-two coins were of the year 
256 A.D.; there was no single coin beyond 
that date. And of the thousands found on the 
site, in shops and houses, there is none later 
than that year. The sap, then, was con- 
structed in the last crisis of the city’s his- 
tory ... September 29, An Imperial 
Club and a Roman House Found Below a 
Church, unsigned [with five photographic il- 
lustrations. “‘An exceptionally interesting 
discovery has been made during the last few 
weeks in the great Basilica of St. John Lat- 
eran, whose underground parts had never be- 
fore been explored. Two Roman buildings of 
Imperial Age, erected one above the other, 
have come to light under the central nave, 
which is now being provided with a new 
pavement’’]; October 13, A Lost City Found 
in the Syrian Desert: The Capital of the 
Ancient Kingdom of Mari Brought to Light; 
a Temple of about 3000 B.C. with all its 
Votive Offerings to the Goddess Ishtar, 
André Parrot [with ten photographic illustra- 
tions and one map]; October 27, A Newly 
Found Masterpiece of Greek Sculpture: The 
Bronze Statuette of Herakles, Dating from 
the Early Fifth Century B.C., Lately Dis- 
covered in Boeotia; and Other Famous 
Bronzes for Comparison, H. G. G. Payne 
[with five photographic illustrations. ‘‘The 
new Herakles . . . has an inscription en- 
graved on the inside of the left leg... . 
The chief interest of the inscription lies in the 
fact that it is written in the Corinthian al- 
phabet . . . . although this inscription does 
not prove the bronze to be Corinthian, it at 
least creates a probability that it was made 
at Corinth. If this suggestion is correct, we 


can understand why the ancient world set 
such store on Corinthian work’’]; November 
1o, A “Greek Pompeii’: Excavations at 
Olynthus; A City of Classical Greece— 
Destroyed by Philip of Macedon in 348 B.C.; 
The Only Greek City So Far Excavated with 
its Complete System of Streets and Blocks of 
Private Houses, extracts from an article by 
David M. Robinson [with twenty-three 
photographic illustrations]; November 24, 
Imperial Art of Trans-Jordan: Terra-cotta 
Lamps from Jerash, J. H. Iliffe and W. F. 
Stinespring [with sixteen photographic illus- 
trations. ‘‘The lamps range in date from the 
first half of the second century A.D. (about 
the time of the Emperor Hadrian, who 
visited Jerash in 130 A.D., as proved by the 
dedicatory inscription on the triumphal 
arch, discovered this year by the American 
Expedition) to a period late in the third 
century. Many of them are decorated with 
reproductions of well-known works of Greek 
art. The terra-cottas also are very largely 
copies of famous classical Greek statues, the 
taste for which Hadrian so effectively re- 
vived, as the contents of his villa at Tivoli 
and other evidence testifies’’]; December 8, 
“A Flood of New Light’”’ on Mithraism: The 
Temple of Mithra at Dura-Europos, the 
First Discovered in Syria or Asia Minor; A 
Sanctuary Founded About 170 A.D., Con- 
taining Early Third-Century Frescoes, Clark 
Hopkins [with ten photographic illustra- 
tions. . . Our frescoes, however, are 
probably to be dated very early in the third 
century, when the sanctuary was restored. 
From the point of view of the history of art, 
therefore, they are of primary importance, 
for they show that the method of representa- 
tion found in later works was already well 
established in the Parthian period... . 
Its plan and decoration confirm the opinion 
of M. Cumont that the same cult spread both 
east and west from Asia Minor’”’ J. 


Isis—December, Greco-Egyptian Arithmetical 


Problems: P. Mich. 4966, Frank Eggleston 
Robbins; Importance of the Greek Algebrai- 
cal Problems, Louis C. Karpinski; Review, 
generally favorable, by Hugh Bévenot, of 
Marcella Rigobon, I] Teatro e la Latinita di 
Hrotsvitha; Review, favorable, by M. C. 
of John Webster Spargo, Virgil the Necro- 
mancer, Studies in Virgilian Legends; Re- 
view, summarizing and uncritical, by C. A. 
Kofoid, of Angelo Celli, The History of 
Malaria in the Roman Campagna from 
Ancient Times, edited and enlarged by Anna 
Celli-Fraentzel. 


Journal of Biblical Literature—July, Torrey’s 


Aramaic Gospels, James A. Montgomery 
[this is a long and very favorable apprecia- 
tion of Charles C. Torrey, The Four Gospels, 
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A New Translation]; The Macellum_ of 
Corinth, Henry J. Cadbury [with a pho- 
tographic illustration of the Macellum In- 
scription, and a plan entitled “Part of Re- 
cently Excavated Area of Old Corinth’. 
This article deals with the paxé\A\w men- 
tioned in I. Corinthians 10.25]; December, 
The Beatty Papyrus of Revelation and 
Hoskier’s Edition, Henry A. Sanders. 

The Journal of Philosophy—July 5, Review, 
favorable, by R. S., of Werner Jaeger, 
Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of 
his Development, Translated by Richard 
Robinson; September 13, Review, generally 
unfavorable, by R. McK., of Leo W. Keeler, 
The Problem of Error from Plato to Kant; 
December 6, Review, favorable, by I. E., of 
Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, Platon et l’Art de 
son Temps; Review, favorable, by R. S., of 
Abraham Edel, Aristotle’s Theory of the 
Infinite; December 20, Review, qualifiedly 
favorable, by R. S., of F. H. Anderson, The 
Argument of Plato; January 3, Review, un- 
critical, by R.S., of Pierre Guérin, L’Idée de 
Justice dans la Conception de |’Univers chez 
les Premiers Philosophes Grecs de Thalés a 
Héraclite. 

The Journal of Theological Studies—October, 
Review, favorable, by A. Nairne, of A. E. 
Taylor, The Laws of Plato; Review, quali- 
fiedly unfavorable, unsigned, of C. E. 
Stevens, Sidonius Apollinaris and His Age; 
Review, very favorable, by A. Souter, of A 
Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas 
(Similitudes 2-9), with a Fragment of the 
Mandates, edited by Campbell Bonner. 

The Library—September, Review, favorable, 
by J. A. H., of The Romance of Alexander: A 
Collotype Facsimile of MS. Bodley 264, 
With an Introduction by M. R. James. 

The Literary Digest—June 16, Ur of the Chal- 
dees Yields Its Last Relics: Treasures of 
Ancient Mesopotamian Rulers and Traces 
of Great Flood Before Sumerian Occupation 
Found by Joint Expedition (“‘maintained by 
the British Museum and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania’’), unsigned [with 
one photographic illustration]; October 13, 
Saint Sophia to be Converted Into a Muse- 
um, unsigned [with one photographic illus- 
tration. This is a brief note concerning the 
history of Saint Sophia and notice of the 
plans to convert it into a museum |; October 
20, ‘Digging Up the Past’’ Gains on Many 
Fronts... ., unsigned [with pho- 
tographic illustration. This article deals with 
the recent excavations at Khorsabad and the 
report of Sir Flinders Petrie “in the British 
scientific journal Nature that he had dis- 
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covered evidence that Egypt had received 
repeated waves of immigrants from the 
Caucasus, more than tooo miles away’’]; 
December 22, New Excavations Yield Tro- 
jan Relics: Site Beside the Scamander, of 
which Homer Wrote, Yields Data on 
Priam’s Troy, Also on its Stone-Age Inhabi- 
tants, unsigned [with one photographic il- 
lustration. This brief article mentions some 
of the results of the third expedition sent by 
the University of Cincinnati, under the 
leadership of Dr. Carl W. Blegen, to the site 
of Troy. ‘The prize of the season’s work was 
the discovery of nineteen undisturbed ciner- 
ary urns and fragments of many broken ones, 
buried just outside the citadel and attrib- 
uted to the sixth Troy”’ J. 


The London Quarterly and Holborn Review— 


July, Short review, uncritical, unsigned, of F. 
Brittain, Latin in Church; Review, favor- 
able, unsigned, of Claudian: The Rape of 
Proserpine, Translated by R. Martin Pope 
[the translation is in verse]; October, The 
Idea of Fate in Ancient Greek Literature, 
Marie V. Williams. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT F. 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON- 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


IX 


The Saturday Review of Literature—October 


27, Review, generally very favorable, by 
Elmer Davis, of Talbot Mundy, Tros of 
Samothrace [an historical novel]; December 
1, Brief review, mildly favorable, by H. T.C., 
of Stefan Zweig, Erasmus of Rotterdam; 
December 22, Brief review, uncritical, by 
C. P. Rollins, of Gilbert Seldes, Aristophanes’ 
“Lysistrata”, Translated, With an Intro- 
duction [a limited edition, with illustrations 
by Picasso]; December 29, The Pedigree of 
Power: Is There a Parallel between Roman 
Civilization and Our Own?, Elmer Davis [an 
extended review, favorable, of G. P. Baker, 
Twelve Centuries of Rome, and, generally 
favorable, of Herbert S. Hadley, Rome and 
the World Today (Third Edition, Revised) }. 


School and Society—October 6, Review, favor- 


able, by William McAndrew, of E. M. Fors- 
ter, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson; Novem- 
ber 3, Brief review, uncritical, by William 
McAndrew, of J. B. Brebner, John Erskine, 
and Everett D. Martin, Classics of the West- 
ern World. 
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